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The fuaidaBental liiits c£ the funcAicnal -approach to 
the study of aass cosaunication ar& eatodied in tvc cf its 
criticis&s. The first weakness is \n its logical structure and the 
second involves the liaits th^t are; set fcy knovn aet^ods. functional 
iinalysis has difficulties a&^a aeaningful research perspective 
because the process of aass coaaunicaticn is unusQally coaplex; it 
does not aeet the rigorous assuaptibn of line-arity in causal 
relatidnfhiihs that is essential to establishing the rubles in the 
functional aodel. Functional analysis, therefore, as it applies to 
the operation of the ^a^ss* aedia as a social isystea, is useful in only 
a liaited '^ense. It gives an e*xplanation for the' aa jor coaponents of 
a systea, hov the inforaation flovs vithin the systea, and hov 
influence vithin and between coaponents operates. The uses and 
gratifications approach can clarify soae of the liaitations of 'the 
functionaJ^ approach, but soae sluestions aust still be ans^vered b^afore 
the utility of the uses and gratifications theory can b^ estiaated* 
Functional aealysis and uses and gratifications tbeojy have explained 
Soae of the effects that can occur, but little is kncvn about the 
rang^ of uses and gratifications that do occur. Although the 
sociology of coaaunicaticn has been essentially functionalist to 
date, it is tiae tq look elsewhere* (Jf) ^ 
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" Definition 

— 

-The conceptual (JiWsity of functionalism has been we 11 -documented 
by Davis (1959) but a review of representative positions may be useful 
for this symposium; For Spencer (1964; p, 1), an anthropologist, .-'the 
functional approach is at base simple; it seeks to do no more than to ' 
assay the place of a particular element of culture of so.cietal insti- 
tutions in relation to other elements." Stinchwrnbe-(1968; p. 58) 
considers function explanations ^hose "in which, a structure or an 
activity is Mused indirectly by its consequences." Flanigan and 
Fogelman (1965; p. 112), on the other hand, think functionalism means ^ 
, merely that in analyzing some phenomena "the . . . scientist will be 
- concerned with, ^ong other things,' the functions or purposes served 
^ by the phenomena." Systems analysis has sometimes been considered, 
applied form of functionalism. Brown (19?0; p. 120) quotes. Qua'de as 
defining a systems analysis as "an analytic study ... characterized by 
a systematic and rational approach [in which] alte7n'ative"courses of 
"action- [are] compared^in light of their possible consequences." In our 
own field Kline (I972I P. 26) ret^ns to Merton (as quoted by Wright).a 
major sourceW the development. of functionalism. His definition now 
thrice removed from the original reads: "Functional analysis, to a 
great extent, is concerned wifh examining th'ose consequences of social 
Phenomena vyhich affect the normal operation, adaptation, or adjustment 
of a given system: .individuals, subgroups, social and cultural systems." 
The interpretations of Mertpn's definition have -brought us macro-func- 
tionalists. (which are further ((ivided into Ideographic macro-function- 
agists an^^pomethetic macro-funqjionalists),' micro-functionalists, 

iri'cal functional^sfs^^^ctic functionalists, struct^jral ' ' 
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functionalists and, of course, a functional ism for each of the social 
sciences— economic Junctional ism, sociological functional ism/ etc; 
Most recently Swanspn "(1977; p. 218) has identified uses jand gratifica- 
tions researcli as a^mber of the functionalist camp, saying that "the 
intellectual origins. ..as well -as the typical study are clearly func- . * 
•^ionalistJ' "^Kfanson does not, however provide us with additional 
insight into the hature* of functional ism.' 

We will^not try to resolve this. situation for as Davis (1959; 
p. 758) writes, "So many have tried this— notabl-y. Merton Levy, Radcliffe- 
Brown— without visibly improving. general usage that one is forced to 
view the'diversity itself as an essential rather than an accidental 
feature of tfre "situation...." . 

What we will do is attempt to use the term consistently. We wi'^V 

dismiss the interrelationist definition as nori-distinctive. avoicl the 

teleological definition of Malinowskj and further find the function- ' 

as-an-item-among-items notion perhaps reasonable bgt inadequate to 

provide the essence of functionalism. Our definition, wilJ. beHhat of 

Martindale (1960; p. 465) who' states:. " < •' ^ «• . 

■ Functionalism reaches its distinctive subject matter-when"- it !akes 
the orgamsm-nke system as its peculiar object of study and" conceives 
of this as the primary subject matter of ... analysis, studying all 
other Items as system-determined and system-maintaining." 

' * .', • ■ ■ 

Crit icisms . . * ' ' 

The critics and criticisms of 'functionaMsn>'and its veiriants are 
many: Jarvie (1965; p. 18) lists the a.ifficuUles'^Df functional tsm as " " 
"its lack of explanatory power, its unsatisfa(^orTness as explanation, 
and the constricting. effect of its assumptions' about the nature and 
workings of social systems." Davis (1959) states that functionalism 
is vulnerable to the charge of inverified theforizing," burdened"With 

y * 
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"wekk" terminology, "heavily deductive" arid susceptible to teleolpgical 
and ideological interpretations. Mills-(1959; p. 49) finds the grand 
theory of the functionalists "about 50 per cent verbiage; 40 per ce^t 
is well-kriown textbpok^ sociology. The»other 10 per'cent ... I am will- 
ing to leave(open...." Martindale (1965; p. 143) a most productive 
critic, while still an. apologist for functional ism notes eight "p^inci- ' 
pal charges against functional ism: 

. "(1) its verbal obscruity; (2) its "lack of reference to -objective v 
reality; (3;) its teleological overtones; (4) its faulty distinction ' 
between individual and socialdeterminants of behavior; (5) its use \ 
of static motlels which do not perm-it analysis of chahge; (6) its \ 
conservatism through stressing of the functional to the exclusion " 
of the dysfunctional; (7) ifs inability to prove that an activity 
IS essential to the survival of the system; and (8) its claim to 
be unique in relating all social phenomena into one system of 
\ thought." ^ , ■> 

Swanson (1977) in reviewing the uses and gratifications approach finds 
it deficient because of a "vague conceptual fram^ork"; "lack of pre- 
cision In major concepts"; "confused explanatory apparatus" and a "fail- 
ure to view perception as an active process." Finally, Anderson and' • 
Meyer (1975a and 1975b) have found the application of functionalism to 
the study of the mass media to be dependent on, faulty definitions and 
inadequate data collections and insufficient theoretical fraijiework. 
These writers further, desjcribe its method as "a^4:ol lection of scien- 
tific proverbs" the consequences of which are- at best "snapshot 
.research" with ^little predictive utility. ' * ' ' 

\ Many of-the criticisms which are listed are of an applications 
nature and are more the product of a particular -focus, rapidly sprea'di^^g - . 
through different disciplines during its phenomenal growth period of .\ ' 
the 50's. There do appear, however, to be certain criticisms which ■ ' 
embody the fundamental limits of the functional approach. We shall con- 
sider two: the limits due td the logical structure of functional! analysis 



a^d the limits due to known methods of practice, 

limits of Functional Analysis Due to Logical Structure • ' ' 

Jarvie (1965) tells us that, a weakness of functional analysis is 
, .that it fails to "satisfy the demahd for logical validity of the deriva- 
tion" To demonstrate this weakness consid^ the followina 
deduction (the form of v^iich was drawn liberally from Jarvie): 
Usiffg Lasswell's functions w/ could write * • 

(x) People in alf societies need to transmit their culture to the mem- 
i>ers of their society. 

(Y) The fflass media are, the only way that that culture can be transmitted. 

(C) Transmission of culture is a causally significant function of the 
structure--mass media. .-^ 

It is not likely that our argument^would be witli-theory (X); we would, 
certter our argument? on the absurd initial condition (Y). We can readily 
reduce the argument by changing the^initial condition statement to read: 
(Y) The mass media 'ar# one way' in which the culture may be transmitted, 
By. doing so, however; we are j^nable to falsify our conclusion. As a con- 
sequence the statement takes on the character of an irreducible postulate 
, ■ .- • . • • • V . ' c _ » 

with no power of explanatipn. • ' 

Jarvie further argues that functional explanations fail the test of 
satisfactoriness (i'.e. allowing the independent testing of the terms)". 
For example,' claiming that the mass media provide the requisite function 
of transmission of culture and that when the observation 'is made that 
culture is transmitted , a test of that functton is provided is a clear ' 
tautq^>ogy. .■• ' ; " • . , . . . 

Flamgan and Pogelman (1965) provide airiothe.r sylogistic formV * 

fur\ctional,reasp'ni'ng. Again We adapt it to th'er Lasswellian functions. 

; , ' ; ♦ .*',•'. 

(X) If the mass medta'are to l?e adequately maintained uiider present 
conditions then thft reqjjiisite functions, of surveTlience, transmission , 
of culture ?nd correlation must.be prefoi»med! • 
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(0) The mass media are being maintained adetjuately^ 

(C) The requisite functions are being performed. • ' , ""'^^ 

» * • 

This test lacks explanatory power because it fails to provide any evi- 

dence, for the necessity of the so-called requisite functions and for the 

linkage' between the function and the structure..' What it does provide 

is a circular explanation for the existence of structures known to ejcist 

prior to the observations. ~^ . ,. • . 

The other syllogistic form of the structural functional argumef)|;. is. .* 

as follows (^gain adapted from Flanigan and Fogelman); . ' ^<i, 

(X) If requisite functions, survell-ience, 'transmission of cultuije- 
and correlati'on are being performed, .this will be accdmplishefl by exisV 
in'g structures. . f • 

(0) Requisite functions are betng performed. / ' • ' • . 

(C). Requisite functions are being performed by existing structures.^ ''■ * ^ ' 

This syllogis.m would, of course, caustg^he functionalist to begin a rV*- 

search for the, structures now known to exist. If none were found iWned- 

' ' ' ■ ■ ■ • ' 
iately, one must simply search harder. Identification of "structureji," ' .> 

which could provide for thiese functions would lead to^ a statement of- the 

first typte which would then complete the lin'e^ of reasoning.' Note that 

Flanigan and Fogelman have developed. - (1) that functions deemed req- 

uisite are being performed;, and (2) .that lystems capable of providing * 

for these functions are being maintained. It' is ou/ conclusion that • 

.* • • < . .if 

the reasons the functional argument is based on these ,two observations 

* 

•is because structruaV analysis permits only these two observations. 

^hat is to .^ay that the inherent limit to the structural -functional • • 

, f. • • . / - • 

line of reasoning is unverified acceptance of the notion^ of "requi- 
site functions ".and of "structures (i.e. organized, regulafized means)" 
which provide them* - , - ' " ^^^^^^'^^ ' 
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Consider i'f you will the three alternatives-^permissible Tn a' 
strnctural-functYonal argument about 'the relationship between the struc- 
tures and the causal functions: We can first argue from the premise ' 
• that the existence- of a function is sufficient and necessary for the 
existence of a system. This ar^gument in turn! specif ies a given struc 

ture for each function. Or graphically: • ' . « ' 

^ — " • y ' 

S^^f^; S2^F2; ... ; S^t-^f^ (Jhe tw6 headed arrow denotes a 
. < ■ . c^saniy signiTTcant function.) 

This relationship is a perfect tautology a/ the definition of the^func- 
tion includes the .definition of the structure and hence provided no new 
explanation. . . • . 

Or we might begin with the prertiise tlia^t a structure can provide foV 
multiple .functions but "some subset of those funct.ions is causally sig- 
nificant of that structure and that structure alone. Graphically that 
reMtioRship can be shown as: " ■» 

\ F3 • ■ ^ ■ - 

$2 F5 . • 
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Clearly this is Xhe jdeal state for 'functional analysis. It pe^initsthe 
search for causally significant functions and the de^pment of power- 
ful theories. The /iseful characteristics are (1) a causal reduction of' 
elements. (2) inhibition of the function results .in the structure exhib- 
iting retrograde atrophication. and .(3) iQhibition of the structure 
results in the function not be served -for a period of transition until 



a new structure is deverToped, 

And^finall^we can argue that a. given structure may provide.^sev'-'. 
era! causally significant functions and that a"* function may motivate '''' 
multiple structures. That is,. the relationship between structures and"^' 
functions" in a^social organization may have considerably causal, overlap. 
We -can display this\elationship as:. 




While this last case seems ji.,much more realistic notion for mbdern 
complex societies, it presents intrinsic difficulties for analysis. In 
the first-place thereis no causal reduction; i.e., there is no fimit on 
the numfier of structures" wfiich may develop to Serve the #ame function. 
'SeconiJ there is no known methpd.jof establishing a .linkage between a 
structure and a function: Inhibiting the function will cau^e no ^tpiR 
tural decay as other functions are structurally significant; 'inhibiting 
the structure will not lead to new structural development as alternate 
structure! already exist. The crucial requirement of control is lacking 
in a plunjstic- society. 

Limits Due to Known^thods , •. . . 

Hempel in His analysis- of the logic of functionalism first considers 
the logical deficiencies of the functit)nal form (an analysis from which 



the Jarvie and the Flanigan 'and FogeTn|an discu5*sions were clearly derived) 
and then mates two additional areas where actual functional analy^ have 
failed to meet tWe general, standardrdf scientific inquiry. He (Hempel. 
.1959; p. 292) id^ntlf iedXthefn" as "ti) inadequate spec^icatlon of scopir 
and' (li) nonempirical use" of functionalist key terms' (such as 'need ' 
'functional requirement, ' adaptation,' arW others)." 

The notion of scope,, of course, establishes th^e pre-conditions nec- 
essary.'for some lawrlike statement te^g. the condition' of "constant pres- 
' sure" for statements e^bout the 'expansion of^ga^s^ If a scope defining 
statements siich as 'a "normally functibn-ing society'^is Inadequately 
define.d^ then subsequent statementsHibout the utility of*struct-ures c^ 
not be empirically tested because it cannot* be demonstrated' that the pre- 
conditions were met. /- Thus ^ny fai"lure to confirm can be dismissed, by 
arguing that the society-coul'd tiot have been functioning normally. 

The criticism of the^lack of.^ir1cal grounding of functionalist - 

term^ is one which the present authors pursued ,"in some detail in the , ' 

particular application of functional analysis to the study of the .mass 

■ ' • • ' '' ■ • ^ 

media (Anderson^d Meyer, 1974)-. Witho^ Impaling those writings ,on 

you once more we can summarize by saying that -functional analyses to ' 

date have [^) treated the media as 1f they were singular, assigning to 

each medium the same functions; (2) assumed that the effeH^ of^the 

media are direct and common to al'l in the mass audTence; ahd {'3) have 

failed to validate the functions in the , subsequent behaviors of the 

audience. . * " ' 

■ • w . ■ /. f 

Hpmpel then, among others, argues that actual functional an/lyses 

lack clarity and rtgdr in definition "and application. It is, however. 

this very lack Of clarity which provides functional analysis the oppor- 

tunlty to attack si gn^fficant serial operations. The lack of' clarity ' 



pertmtjs the developm6nt^of persuas^ive arguments wh.ich disgu>se the for-" 
mal deficiencies of analysis. As Hempel. (19^9; p. 296) concludes:. "It, 
remains tfue, therefore,- even, for a properly relativized version of . 
functional analysis, that its explanatory force-is* rather limited.... '-^ 
And the predictive significance of functional analysis is practically 



nil 



Perhapl a small- eixample^from a uses and gratifications approach can 
clarify the operations of these limits. ' In a study' currently being con- 
ducted, Anderson has examined the reports of several hundred quartern 

hours of viewing from a s-ingle subject aged 10 years;. The investigation 

. ■■ ^ . ' - . . ■ ^ ^ 

IS searching for patterns of viewing behavior which might signal content 

bountf and conteat-free uses of. television. ''For this particular subject 
a regular entry Was' noted of the se/ being on -^t 3:15 and 'off at 3:45 
♦ for weekdays but not weekends. Channel' selection varied 'but was more 
likely to be a particular one. Subsequent discus.sipn with the child 
detej-mined that the. child arrived- home from school at 3:10 each week- 
day.- A shack, previously^prepared, wa^ available on the kitchen table * 
which-also held, a TV set. According to the child's description, s 



he 



would come home, put tier "stuff 'away," sit down for her' snack and turn 
on the TV "to keep me .company." After the snack -she would turn off the 
TV. and talk to her mother ^bout her 'day. 

In a micro-functionalist, way, we have identified aJ^sgular, inter- 
_active, behavioral structure of which television viewing is^an element. 

• " • ' • ■ A 

The child ha^s, given us a "manifest funct.ion"-rSocial cont.act. But this 

■ ' > ■ * ^ ' 't< ' 

function leaves more question's- than it answers. Why' does th^ child use 

' ■•■/..' 
television for, social contact When her .mother is available? Why is it 

necessary" for her to precede interpersonal contact with -a niedia inter- 

cession?'^ Clearly one 'can argue that' the.period.^is a, transttidnal phase. 



^"from tR^ organized, high-intensit}', group activity of the classroom to 
^ the more 'intimate int.eK-personal 'contact witft her'mother. In fact we- 
c^n argue that this "latent function"/ is the causally significant one 
fo.r th^ tare viewing structure. But what' evidence can we provid^^om 
the observations we can make? -The latent function' is pure supposition-- 
clever perhaps but supposition 'nonetheless, kat if we were to inter- 
vene anjl examine the behavioral change'? Our; problem would be in inter- 
pretation, for any change can be fully e;(plai7ied by the intervention- 
, rcfther than the.."need" for some, consequence of mediatise. ' . . '' 
■ It seems to us that thi^ example ident^'f ies -both the>.limits and. the 
appeal x)f ^uncfional analysis. The appeal of ttte analysis is that vrtth 
it we- can say something significant «bout \f>e"element of teleview'in^ ■ 
within the context of this child"s behavioral structure'. The limit is 
.that our >KUtefnents are'inalytic ratfier tfvan synthetic, and ttierefore • 
cannot be l^j^fied.- If they cannot ' b^^s-ified't'hejj^^can^ be teste* 
..and verification- of oup theory, cannot proceed. ' 
Application of Functional iSm to the\$ tu<Jy. olilass 'l^edia 

-» Functional analysis has difficulti^i' Wi'a rii^mir^ research per- 
spectjve'becwuse tHe process of .mass commuf)idati9n isf urfusually complex 
.and, mos.tly, bec^use'the process does not Tiiee^ " the rigo^^lls' assumption 
of linearityjn causal Jr^ktiflijships wh'ichjis es^Sential-tX^^ablishing ' 
ruTias in the functional' paradigm.' . Functio^l, analysts", therefore, as* it 
applies. to the operation of. the mass media as a social sys1:em is UsefutV 
- only inia limited,- macro-perspective sert^e. It affordi ,us an, e'xpletpa- 
tloh for:"^ (a) what tf»e major* cotnponents of a. gilveri. System are^, (b)" hovf- ' 
the informati9i flows Within SWe system-(di,^^ffonality);' and tcy.how/- 
ii)fluence^w1thi,n comporjents an^ between some comporients operates. , \x\ . 
this regard, we mu&t distinguish between- what influences do operate 
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f/,ers\is mi opetite (or can operate); also^ a distinction needs to be 
drawn based on infTuence agg^t^ impacting on the media sources of. con- 
tent and the. subsequent audience* uses', reception, and consequences of 
the messages . ^ , • 

^ In broadcasting, foe example, we know that the Federal Cownunica- 
. .tion Commission is a definite influence agent that affects stations who 
/originate and/or distribute broadcast conterft. ^We also know that' 
. -advertisers affect the kinds of co^itent that are mafde available"*to con- 
suijters. We have, therefore, a re^onably good grasp of media source 
interrelationships with pther components in the mass' media system. 
We know much less, howeyeV, about what. audiences do with. the content 
and why. "Research to date tells us only gross indicatof? of simple 
behaviors — e.g., estimates of how many households are tuned in to a 
, giv^n television program at -^a given time or a given radio station in a 
given time period. Beyond these data, unfortunately, functional analy- 
. sis and "uses and gratifications research has only told us some of the 
• effects that can occur and only under certain conditions or combina- 
tion of conditions. We know very little of a systematic nature about- 
the r/nge of uses aqd gratifications -that actually do occur and, most 
critically from a theoretical perspective of explanation and prediction, 
why, certain uses and gratificat>miS' occur; finally," we knoW' little about 
the .broad, overall patterns that have any substantial value in explain- 
ing'^nd aiding our understanding of how mediated -communication works 
and why it works that way. ^ t . 
^jlP^^ One example of thj^roblems faced .in uses and .gratifications 
research i^the often-repeated finding that some people who live alone 
or are alone for long periods of time use radio and/or television for 
vicarioQs , companionship,. Perhaps teleyison has Veblaced the dog as 
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"mkn's best friend." " This finding presents a list of probing questions 
•which beg to. be answered and need lio be answered before the uti'lity of 
suc)i a use arid implied gratification can bfe estimated and before the 
finding can be placed in- any" meaningful theoretical .context. Some of 
the?e questiohs include:. ' ' " 

. (1) Whi.le maify "loners" seek -electronic media companionship, many 
others 'apparently do not. Why for some and not for others? What are the 
personality and/or environmental variables that predict media selection 
for, some "loners" and not for others? 

(2) Why do some loners seek out radio and some television? Or, why 
do some opt for radio talk shows instead- of music? How about those who 
select television quiz programs versus soap operas versus re-runs versus 
"The Gong Show"? Wh-at are the specific need agendas that are- satisfied 
for different consumers, all of whom apparently share the same plight or 
condition of being alone, or feeling alone? 

(3) Does viewing television or listening to radio while alone, con- 
stitute the sole reason for content seeking? Are there other needs 
also being served that might aid in motivating media'^seeking generally 
or a specific type of content? If yes, what are these needs? ' Is there • 
a- hierarchical dominance system which operates, as several researchers 
have suggested (Anderson and Meyer, '1974)? Multiple needs m^y be served' 
by the same behavioral responses but, searching for the necessary and 
sufficient causes (via the conventional linear rules of functional . 
an^lys.is) is an inadequate basis to, accourtt for viewing or listening 
because of a ne^d ♦for companionship. Consider the following confounding 
factors which can and "undoubtedly do«serve to complicate the process. 
Being alone may not mean that one is nec.essarily "lonely;" moreoveT, • 
feeling lonely or "alone" may or may not, elicit behavior to alter one'^ 
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environment. It depends on the individual^ the individuals past exper-- 
iences, and the conditions under whtch ojne ts lonely. When- one writes 
in solitude, by -choice or usually by necessity to preserve one's sanity, 
a feeling of loneliness may occur, but the writer may also do absolutely 
nothing to alter this condition because such alterations may Interfere 
with the sought after behavioral goal. In other words, a given need 
state usually is 'accompanied- by other competitive n^ states, all vying 
for satisfaction. The dominant or primary nJ&^ state in the greatest 
state of deprivation will be the one that is acted upon first by the 
individual. Being lonely, therefore, may or may not elicit media seek- 
ing behavior. Saying that some individuals do seek out media when lonely 
or report using media for companionship Is at the s*ame level of value for 
theoretical development as the finding that some people smoke cigarettes 
when they get nervous. Instead of examining the underlying^processes 
/that help us explain and understand how tnedia work, research in the 
uses and gratifications field only adds uses and implied ^Vatif icatlons 

to a catalogue-like list and seeks to find^some pattern in how the cat- 

/- • 

tilogue listings appear, • ^ m ' 

Measurement Problems ih Uses and Gratifications Research 

A major problem for uses and gratifications research has been 
meaisurlng audience needs, behaviors In response tXi or linked to these 
nefeds, and the -success of those behaviors in resolving those nteed states, 
The biggest problem of all is tbe lack of experience respondents. h?ive in 
interrogating their own causal factors'which might account for^ or pause ^ 
US to behave; think, oi^feel In a given manner. Most of our daily, - 
on-gofng behavior Including tnedia behavior is highly ritualized and 
habitual; our eiVvlwrnnent has been structured to the best^f our abilit- 
ies to minimize unanticipated or unwanted intrusions or deviations from ' 



set patterns. ^ 

The key problem ia measuring the "causes of ritualistic behavior 
comes about because few of us ever are cal,led upon to answer why we do 
certain things. And, we are also hard pressed to be able to explain 
much of our behavior even when given ample time to think about it. -We, 
quite simply, have not effectively developed and exploited our capacity 
to interrogate and evaluate the motives underlying our habitual behav- 
iors. The consecjuences of this state of affairs are important in our 
assessment of uses and gratifications as a so'lid, theoretical approach. 
An inability to explain and account for motives and to understand their 
complexities (nwst behavior is, after all, multiple-motivated; and/or *^ 
a single motivation may yield multiple behaviors), means that survey or 
inventory-typ& research will yield only the most superficial dataS. 

The methodology needed requires several steps:. (1) a trainin'g pro- 
gram must be 'designed to get individuals .accustomed to interrogating 
th^ir own motives, consequences, etc. for their various media behaviors; 
(2) new behavioral patterns that occur as a pro^luct of interrogation 
must be carefully described and analyzed; (3) given the training pro- 
gram and the analysis of newly created behavioral patterns, the inven- 
tory of uses ancWgratifications can be implemented, at first on an 
individual basis — probing in depth with individuals 'who are exper- 
ienced in the self-analysis of motives, response success, etc. Such' 
rigeurous procedures are time consuming and difficult,^ true, but the ' 
usual quick technique of completing several hundred telephone or house- 
hold interviews asking people why they watchSlltwork television news' 
only brings to light the need for the just-outlined procedures. How ^ 
njany people really havXany conscious awareness (or unconscious aware- 
ness for that matter) of t^e myriad ^(potentially) of reasons that" 



.accour\t Yor tbe^r- viewing of a specific type of program. The responses 
one gets .from open-ended questions tend' to be as superficial as: "to 
find out what.'s going on \n the world,"* or some similar cliche wh-ich 
has little v^lu^; ^t seetns-.more useful to know why.. the person feels it 
is; necessary tp find out what's going on in the wbrld; if the person is 
really Interested- .in what's happening in Afghanistan or Pago-Pagd; why 
'they. watch televisi(Jn forjsuch information; how much theWemember; evrfh 
from the most prominently displayed st^ies (recall Sterols 1971 study 
of the theredibly^'low levels of retention even in thre hour just aft,er 
viewers had watched the network news); how much one needs to know to 
have successfully "found out" what's going on. The list of questions 
seems endless, indeed, but seldom is such a. follow-up , implemented (remem 
ber, such procedures are guaranteed to mess .up the neatly p»^-coded 
questionnaire, aq^d it is tough to^ train interviewers to elicit meaning- 
ful information of this type, to *sa(y nothing of the problem of quickly 
coding the data and having the computer neatly process the results). 

It strikes us that if uses and gratifications research is to ever 
develop .into a meaningful theoretical perspective;;^the "old" methods 
need to be shelved and. newer, more appropriate ^and isomorphic proced-^. 
ures developed, tested, and implemented. At present, uses arid gratifi- 
cations research is counting the frequency of certain typeS' of behav- 
ioral responses and inferring needs based on speculation or evidence 
derived from superficial open-ended questions or a list of itenj^pre- 
sented to the respondent which enables one to make socially desirable . 
responses or puts- new reasons or ideas into their heads wbich they^thea 
describe as a* factor which motivates their behavior. 
Final Comm ent . ' . 

'■ • ■ " ' ^ . / 

might consider our own motives for a symposium of this nature. 
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It is certainly useful to clarify the issues in a -discussion;, 'But what • 
•is the end Vesult of such a discussion. -Shall we rejecl^ func.tional^istn 
or shall we applaud its ascendancy as the Kuhniein pradigm* of normal : 
science. It is doubtflil that either i;S likely. Or-is this disduss ion \ 
a persuasive campaign/to win or maintain adherents to a particular focus. 
The benefit of winning that debate is clear. It is much .easier to dp ' 
one's job. if the funding agencies, editors, potential t^sxtbook adopters 
begin in agreement with our own thet)retical Weltanschauugn . It is, how- 
ever, guestionable that our science is well-served by those .ends. In 
this pre-theroetical era of our discipline,- we should ,not limit the 
search for^ heuristic approaches to the descraption of cormiunicatidn pro- 
cesses and, events. We need to be less poncerned with precedence' and 
more concerned with innovation; less concerned with upholding- Sonie ,, 
standard and more concerned with- the limits of our own approaches and" 
the value of others. To date; the sociology of communication has. been 
essentially functionalist in orientation. Our intent in this discussion 
is to "k&ep them honest" and to note that it is also, time to Ipok else- 
where. 
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